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PP W nro, hen, are the men who wisely 
* . | think engh.rightly guide? They are, I 
repeat, the men who take counsel together 
in small groups, who respect one an- 
other’s individuality, who meanwhile 
criticise one another constantly, and 
earnestly, and who suspect whatever the 
crowd teaches. In such men there is no 
lack of wise sympathy, but there is much 
besides sympathy. There is individual- 
ity, and there 1s a willingness to doubt 

both one another and themselves. 

Jostan Royce 
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HAT problems does a Workmen’s 
Compensation Bureau meet which 
may not be solved by the just allot- 
ment of compensation payments? And 
what information beyond that secured in 
the hearings may the Commissioner need 
before he can arrive at a just decision in a 
troublesome case? In the five months of 
its existence, the After-Care Service of the 
New York State Industrial Commission 
‘has discovered many and varied answers to 
these questions, and it is daily meeting new 
situations where case work may be of ser- 
vice to a compensation bureau. 

The problems have been so varied, and 
the types of service so miscellaneous, that 
it has been hard at times to answer the 
social worker’s question, “‘What do you 
do?” Roughly, however, the work has 
deen found to fall into three classes which 
may be described as distinct, though rarely 
sa case found which belongs in a clear 
cut way to only one group. 

The first class of service rendered by the 
After-Care Service, and perhaps the most 
characteristic, has been the collecting of 
information to aid the Commissioners in 





AN EXPERIMENT IN THE APPLICATION OF CASE 
WORK METHODS TO A NEW PROBLEM 


FRANCES PERKINS 


Commissioner, New York State Industrial Commission 


making their decisions. It might be noted 
that the Commission has for some time had 
field investigators for approximately this 
purpose. The difference has been that 
the investigators have collected facts, while 
the After-Care Service, in addition to in- 
vestigating, has attempted to analyze its 
facts and to diagnose situations. 

“Investigations concerning 
ability of lump sum settlements’ 
descriptive of a large portion of the cases 
falling within this group. The law, in dis- 
cussing awards for specific losses such as 
the loss of an eye or a hand, the loss of use 
of a foot, etc., states that ‘The Commission, 
whenever it shall so deem advisable, may 
commute periodical payments to one or 
more lump sum payments to the injured 
employee, or, in case of death, his depend- 
ents, provided the same shall be in the inter- 
ests of justice.”” Applications for such lump 
sums are many, and many different motives 
enter into these requests. 

The desire to terminate litigation, dislike 
of attending hearings, dissatisfaction at 
treatment by the insurance company who 
makes the payments, inadequacy of com- 


the advis- 
> is a term 
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pensation payments to meet family needs, 
the desire to have a sum of money actually 
in hand, all these factors enter into requests 
for lump sums far more universally than 
do well thought out plans for investing the 
money when obtained. Foreign claimants 
with what, in many cases, appears to be an 
inherent distrust of government are often 
very insistent in demanding this type of 
settlement. One Armenian woman brought 
in by an interpreter apparently knew only 
one English phrase, ‘“‘Lump Sum,” which 
kept recurring again and again in her con- 
versation. It is difficult to determine what 
is in the interest of justice in a given case 
without a comprehensive social investiga- 
tion of the family as well as a size-up of the 
business or investment for which the claim- 
ant intends to use the money. 

I am going to give an example of a situa- 
tion where a lump sum award made possible 
the solution of a distressing family problem. 
Mr. Mayhew (this name and others used 
are, of course, fictitious) had sustained an 
accident which resulted in the loss of use 
of one foot, a handicap for which the law 
allots 205 weeks of compensation payments. 
Long before the time of payment had 
elapsed, he was back at work at earnings 
slightly lower than before the accident, but 
high enough to support the family in com- 
fort. Then the owner of the cottage in which 
the Mayhews had lived for fifteen years 
was forced to sell out. The Mayhews 
looked in vain for another place within 
their means and finally, as a last resort, 
asked for part of the remainder of Mr. May- 
hew’s compensation in a lump sum, to 
enable them to buy their old home. In- 
vestigation showed that the house was well 
worth the money asked, and that after pay- 
ment of $1,000 down, the taxes and interest 
on the remaining mortgage would be con- 
siderably less than the rent the family had 
been paying. This $1,000, representing 
fifty weeks at the maximum of $20 per 
week, left a considerable sum of compensa- 
tion still unpaid, which could be drawn 
upon in an emergency. 

Another story of a lump sum award will 
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show a type of experience which the work 
of the After-Care Service should prevent 
or at least make rare. Mr. O’Brien had 
received a serious leg injury which prevented 
his going back to his old trade of trucking 
and made it almost impossible for him to 
secure other work particularly in a period of 
general unemployment. The family kept 
asking small advances of compensation, 
finding it impossible to live on $20 per week. 
Mr. O’Brien finally requested a lump sum to 
enable him to buy a cobbler’s shop. His 
father had done cobbling in Ireland and he 
understood the business from A to Z. The 
shop was well situated; the proprietor had 
supported a family of seven with the busi- 
ness. It seemed an excellent chance to get 
back into working habits a man whom the 
After-Care Service recognized as one grow- 
ing too used to loafing. 

All arrangements were made even to the 
taking of an inventory of stock, and Mr. 
O’Brien spent two days in the shop learning 
the machines. Then the money was paid. 
Two days after, the proprietor of the store 
called the After-Care Service to learn why 
the award had not been made. He had 
turned away two other customers because of 
his agreement with Mr. O’Brien. It was 
found that Mr. O’Brien had changed his 
mind about taking the business and that he 
had already spent so much money on 
clothes that he had not money enough to 
buy the place if he had wanted it. The 
After-Care Service agent and the proprietor 
had been equally fooled. The distressing 
part of the story is that the plan of Mr. 
O’Brien’s going into the cobbler’s business 
was such an excellent one for the family 
and that now, when word comes that the 
thousand dollars have been eaten up in two 
months, there is no chance of getting Mr. 
O’Brien any other type of work. The delib- 
erate fraud is, we feel, rare in these cases, but 
we shall always be on the look-out for it in 
the future. 

In cases where the father has been killed 
and compensation payments have been 
ordered for the children, the Commissioner 
is often called upon to designate the indi- 
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vidual who shall receive the payments in be- 
half of the children. In several such cases 
referred for the advice of the After-Care 
Service, the mother of the children was 
dead. The mother of one family was in 
jail. In another case a step-mother abused 
the children, who ran away from home and 
took refuge with a friend. All these situa- 
tions called not only for investigation, but 
also for plans for the welfare of the children. 

The father of the Hogan family was 
burned to death in 1916. The mother was 
already dead. The Commission at that 
time had the children’s uncle, Mr. Craig, 
assume the guardianship of the children and 
receive the money for their support. Some 
time in 1920 it was noted that Mr. Craig 
no longer signed receipts for the money 
and a letter brought the response from Mrs. 
Craig that her husband was not home and 
that she was receiving the money instead. 
The After-Care Service was later asked to 
look into the case, chiefly because the 
Commissioner remembered the unusual 
beauty and charm of the Hogan children 
and wondered how they were getting along. 

The family was found living in wretched 
surroundings. Mr. Craig was serving a five 
years’ sentence for burglary. Mrs. Craig 
was doing work by the day and Mary 
Hogan was kept out of school to care for 
the small children. Tom Hogan, the 
eighteen-year-old boy, was found to be 
badly crippled as a result of a street acci- 
dent, and much in need of medical care. It 
proved to be easy to secure a grant from the 
widow’s pension fund for Mrs. Craig which, 
with the Hogan children’s compensation and 
help from some of the Hogan relatives who 
were visited, enabled Mrs. Craig to remain 
at home and care for the children. Mary 
Hogan was sent to school, Tom was placed 
under the care of a good orthopedic clinic 
and is just recovering from an operation 
which will straighten the twisted leg to 
nearly normal. In this case our advice to the 
Commission was to continue payments for 
the children in the Craig home, but it was 
only after considerable work that conditions 
weresuch as towarrant this recommendation. 
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In some cases, where the disability of a 
claimant is one of indefinite duration yet 
where psychological or other factors point 
to the need of a speedy termination of the 
case, the After-Care Service is asked to 
suggest a settlement which will be just, 
satisfactory to the claimant and genuinely in 
the interest of the family. In the case of a 
man suffering from traumatic neurosis, a 
settlement had been repeatedly advised by 
different neurologists. The Commission 
had, however, continued the case on periodic 
payments, hoping to get the man well before 
the case should be closed. Efforts of the 
After-Care Service to get the man to work 
were unsuccessful and it appeared that they 
were likely to continue unsuccessful as long 
as the case was continued by the Commis- 
sion. Meanwhile, the claimant was becom- 
ing even worse and some change in treatment 
seemed imperative. The family was one of 
a very thrifty disposition and likely to use a 
lump sum carefully. The wife had recently 
gone to work, bringing in a steady but not 
large income. It was found that one of the 
things worrying the claimant was the fact 
that $2,000 he had had in the bank at the 
time of his injury had been used up. The 
neurologists estimated about two years as 
the time necessary for complete conval- 
escence from a traumatic neurosis of this 
type. The After-Care Service advised a 
settlement of $2,000 in a lump sum. The 
advice was carried out, and the case was 
closed. The wisdom of this settlement 
remains to be seen. 

The second group of cases with which the 
After-Care Service has been called upon to 
deal is that in which we are asked to render 
a particular type of personal service to a 
claimant. We are asked to secure a job for 
a disabled man who feels he is a cripple for 
life. This means not merely referring him 
to an employment agency, but persuading 
him to go, getting him into the psychological 
attitude of wanting a job, and following 
him up to see that he keeps looking for one. 
Of course, this line of work has been most 
difficult this winter on account of the scarcity 
of work for even normal individuals. 
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Another type of personal service to the 
claimant, demanding a particularly con- 
fidential relation, is that of persuading the 
injured man or woman to accept necessary 
medical care. One boy of eighteen, an 
orphan, had sustained an arm injury which 
was likely to be serious in its lasting results 
if he did not follow out a systematic course 
of treatments. Relatives with whom the 
boy lived thought that he was going for 
treatment, while in reality he was loafing on 
the streets. A confidential interview led 
to the discovery that the boy disliked the 
doctor in whose care he had been placed, and 
arrangements were made to have him attend 
another clinic. It will take a close follow-up 
through the clinic as well as the continuance 
of a personal friendly relation to keep this 
boy under the constant care he must have. 

Another case referred to the After-Care 
Service was that of a very ignorant and 
stubborn Pole who had suffered a bad injury 
to his leg. Through neglect of treatment the 
injured leg developed an infection which 
made an operation imperative. It was only 
after weeks of work, first influencing the 
man through the Polish Consul to believe 
in the disinterested motives of the Com- 
mission, and second arranging through a 
relief society for the care of the family while 
he was away from home, that he was per- 
suaded to consider entering a hospital. 

Another type of personal service to the 
claimant which may be rendered by the 
After-Care Service is that of securing train- 
ing for the claimant. It has been most 
disappointing to find what a small percent- 
age of badly disabled men are at all inter- 
ested in or suitable for training. Even the 
very young and intelligent in most cases have 
been insistent upon securing a light “crip- 
ple’s job,” rather than attempting to learn 
a skilled trade. The After-Care Service has 
sometimes begun by attempting to get a 
man into a training class, and ended by 
securing a news-stand for him. We hope 
that when a larger range of training is 
available and the help of the maintenance 
fund under the Rehabilitation Law is 
assured, the Commission may be able to 





find more of its disabled men who prefer 
training to an easy job. 

I have described one group of cases in 
which the After-Care Service is used to 
gather facts to aid the Commissioners in 
their decisions upon cases and a second 
group where the service is primarily a per- 
sonal one to the claimant. A third group of 
cases comprises those referred to the After- 
Care Service when the problem is distinctly 
a general family problem and where the 
After-Care Service after an interview refers 
the family directly to a relief or a case work 
organization. Some families presenting 
problems not at all connected with their 
compensation difficulties live outside the 
districts covered by family societies and, in 
such cases, the After-Care Service attempts 
to give the necessary case work service, 
though it cannot, of course, act as a dis- 
penser of relief. 

It might be noted that many claimants are 
referred to the After-Care Service because 
their families are said to be in need of finan- 
cial assistance, but only a few of these 
families are actually referred to relief socie- 
ties. One injured man who had been 
receiving full wages for several months after 
his injury objected strenuously at the hear- 
ing when he learned that his employer was 
not going to continue to supplement his 
compensation. He was referred to the 
After-Care Service in order that assistance 
might be obtained for the family. It was 
found that there were no small children, 
that the claimant’s wife was capable and 
strong, and that the family shrank from the 
idea of asking charity. The wife went to 
work upon the advice of the After-Care 
Service, and the family also rented a vacant 
room. This brought up their income to 
more than that received before the company 
stopped paying the husband’s wages. 

In many cases, however, the After-Care 
Service, after a first interview and the use 
of the Social Service Exchange, refers the 
family direct to the appropriate general 
organization, keeping in touch with the 
situation only in order to furnish a report 
of the results to the Commissioner interested. 
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These three groups of cases represent 
the most general and easily classified types 
of work done by the After-Care Service. 
If the work continues, the province of the 
After-Care Service will undoubtedly become 
both wider and more definite. 

The five months’ work of this division 
has shown conclusively that there is abund- 
ant need for case work in connection with 
the administration of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws. The need is both human 
and economic. I believe that this method 
of handling difficult cases will act as a 
preventive of unduly prolonged conval- 
escence, as a preventive of one large group 
of post-accident neuroses, that it will 
greatly increase the chances of a real 
justice through these laws, and that it will 
be of untold usefulness in the program of 


industrial rehabilitation and re-absorption 
now so hopefully beginning. 

In New York State this experimental 
work has been in the hands of two excep- 
tional women, Jeannette Munro and Ann 
Goericke; exceptional, because fitted by 
temperament as well as by training for 
dealing democratically and tactfully with 
this body of free independent citizens, who 
are not asking charity, who in taking com- 
pensation are claiming their legal right, and 
into whose personal affairs there must be no 
intrusion beyond what is welcome because 
helpful, and upon whom no program can 
be imposed unless endorsed by their own 
intellects and emotions. I am hopeful of 
considerable development of a modified 
case work method in this field in the interest 
of the community. 


BEAUTY AND FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


LUCILLE K. 


CORBETT 


Supervisor of Case Work, Columbus (Ohio) Associated Charities 


OT long ago one of our daily papers 
N made an amusing mistake. A 

notice we had submitted concerning 
the training class for volunteer workers just 
inaugurated was confused in some way with 
a report sent in by the Y. W. C. A. in regard 
to their educational work and the garbled 
account stated that the Associated Charities 
was conducting a six weeks’ intensive train- 
ing course in “‘ Beauty” —and would all who 
were interested please apply without further 
delay? The mistake was immediately cor- 
rected and, I think, promptly forgotten by 
everyone but myself. 

I was reading Dr. Cabot’s Social Work 
at the time and this incident coupled with 
the discussion of beauty and social work in 
the latter chapters of the book recalled an 
old hobby of mine that had of late been 
jogging along at such a steady, easy-going 
pace that I was almost unconscious of its 
existence. SoI got it out and put it through 
its paces, so to speak, and decided, after 
critical inspection, that it was still sere 
viceable. 
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I had sought out this hobby of mine quite 
consciously soon after coming to the office 
where, a month out of college, I had plunged 
into my duties as a visitor with all the 
enthusiasm of the beginner. I was so busy 
receiving new impressions I could not stop 
to analyze them, the work was so new and 
there was so much to be done that I could 
only hurry breathlessly through the days 
and fall asleep in the chair after dinner at 
night. The result was inevitable. If any- 
one had asked me after three months’ 
experience in East District for a concrete 
expression of my general impression of 
family social work I should have answered 
emphatically and without hesitation that 
it was hopelessly, unmitigatedly ugly. 

For days I had been tramping hot, dusty 
streets, calling at dirty, squalid homes and 
talking, rather wearily I am afraid, with 
dejected, unkempt women above the wail of 
fretful babies and quarrelsome children. 
My vision had become clouded, as though 
I were looking through smoked glasses and 
I was oblivious of the fact that overhead the 





sky was blue as ever, the trees were still 
green—though they did not grow in luxuri- 
ant profusion in East District—and that 
all around me were sane normal happy men 
and women going about their work in the 
beautiful, orderly routine of everyday 
existence. Now and then a swift vision of 
the University campus, cool and green and 
shadowy, would come before me, or of the 
library at dusk, the soft glow of shaded 
lamps falling on books and polished tables 
and earnest youthful faces. But 1 would 
put it all reluctantly behind me. I had 
foresworn Beauty and I must follow un- 
flinchingly and with patient resignation 
the course I had mapped out. 

In time, of course, I came to see that I was 
wrong. Now and then I happened upon 
some bright, beautiful thing in the course 
of the day’s work which made me realize 
that even in the mud and scum of Rhodes 
Alley there was something singing and I 
must put myself in tune to catch the strain. 
I resolved that I would not be cheated. If 
there were beauty in my work I would pursue 
and capture such elusive gleams and hints 
of it as came my way. At first I madea sort 
of game of it. Midas-like I went about 
looking for dross that I could turn into 
pure gold. Sometimes, of course, the charm 
would not work and there would be dreary 
little stretches when only the memory of 
hoarded treasure could carry me on to new 
conquests. 

But nearly every day there was some 
happy thing to be tucked away for safe- 
keeping labelled “worthy to be remem- 
bered”’: The sight of some tired mother, 
pausing in her work to wash her baby’s face 
with patient tenderness and_half-shame- 
facedly printing a kiss on the little one’s 
snub nose before she let her go; or the sound 
of lusty young voices singing the “Star 
Spangled Banner” with more enthusiasm 
than harmony in the schoolroom down the 
hall; there were the dim grays and blues of 
the sky on rainy days, the quiet, serene 
beauty of even the most unlovely street 
hushed in the first snowfall, at twilight. 
I have seen shabby little rooms lighted only 
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by the glow of the fire in the open coal grate 
that rivalled the most colorful Dutch interior 
ever put on canvas. And late afternoons, 
coming in on the cars crowded with work- 
men from the shops, the level beams of the 
setting sun shining full on their grimy, work- 
stained hands and faces, I have seen Youth 
and Age, Despair and Hope, seated side by 
side. 

I shall never forget that day in early spring 
when I came hurrying through the grounds 
of the State School for the Blind after a 
particularly trying call on one of my old 
blind couples. My mind was so busy with 
the vexatious problems presented during 
the last half hour that I was unconscious of 
the tender beauty all about me—of flowers 
and grass and budding trees. And then 
quite suddenly I came upon two little girls 
from the school kneeling bareheaded on the 
damp ground, their faces upraised to the 
warm sunlight, smiling. The older child 
had taken the other’s hand and was stroking 
it gently over the young grass. Blind! and 
on such a day. I know I should have been 
a little kinder to my cross old couple had I 
come across that scene an hour earlier. 

There is in all of us a craving for beauty 
that will not be stifled. We cannot escape 
it. We all need beauty in our lives and 
social workers need it most of all. The very 
nature of the work demands that we face 
many of the sorry unhappy phases of life 
and we must do it calmly, sanely and with- 
out shrinking. We cannot gather up our 
skirts daintily and slip past the unpleasant 
obstacles; we must roll up our sleeves and 
plunge into our work vigorously. But we 
must not lose sight of the fact that even 
though there are unpleasant, disagreeable 
jobs in plenty to be done there are still so 
many beautiful things happening to us in 
the course of an ordinary day’s work that 
there is no reason why we cannot keep our 
vision clear and our outlook on life sane and 
wholesome. 

So the idea of a “Beauty” course for 
social workers does not seem so grotesque to 
me after all. I think, however, there should 
be two departments, each with its course 
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of study highly individualized, for I had 
not been riding my hobby long when I 
realized that I had overlooked one very 
essential thing. I began to see that if I 
rebelled at the ugliness with which I came 
in contact for a few hours each day, those 
who had grown up a part of it and had so 
little hope of ever escaping it had much 
more reason to complain. 

To find beauty in my work where beauty 
was plainly to be had for the seeking was 
simple enough, but to find it for others, or 
better still to help them find it for them- 
selves was another matter. 

Sometimes as I have sat in dreary kitchens 
writing on a bit of paper the words that 
meant food for a family for a day or two, 
I have found myself longing for some magic 
abracadabra that would put clean curtains 
at the windows, fresh paper on the walls, 
bright rugs on the bare floors, decent clothes 
in the empty cupboards—all in the twinkling 
of an eye converting the four walls into a 
real home. I am confident that sometime I 
shall meet a real fairy godmother or god- 
father who will give me the necessary bag 
of gold so that I may snatch up some 
family on my magic carpet and give them 
in all truth a new start. A dangerous experi- 
ment, but as Opal says “‘I do have feels” 
that it would work. 

I feel sure I could have averted many a 
domestic crisis if I had been able to buy a 
really pretty dress for some over-tired, 
over-worried woman instead of the all too 
obvious hand-me-down I was obliged to give. 
And we have sat and talked rent and gas 
bills and contrived and budgeted, these 
weary, patient women and I, and all the 
time their starved souls were aching for the 
new hat that had been planned for years 
and never purchased because of some press- 
ing household need. 

I have often wished in my wildest mood 
that I could say to some rebellious young 
fellow on the verge of making a bolt for 
freedom: “‘Look here, John, you’ve had a 
pretty bad day at the mill. You're tired 
and the heat’s intense and Mary’s nagging 
and the children’s noise are more than you 
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can stand. I know a farmhouse, a half 
hour’s ride on the interurban, where they 
will give you a splendid supper and you can 
have a swim in the brook, and the walk 
back to the station in the starlight will do 
you good. Take this bill and try it out.” 
I know he would come back the kindest 
husband, the most devoted father one could 
wish. Some day I shall try the experiment. 

And the children! I think the hardest 
first interview I ever had was conducted in 
the presence of a nervous unmanageable 
little girl of five who persisted successfully 
in annoying me in every way that she could 
think of. Her antics were in no wise im- 
peded by the feeble remonstrances of her 
mother or by my patent disapproval. The 
next time I called 1 was wearing new gray 
suede gloves and she made a dash for my 
hands as soon as I entered. I explained 
that the gloves were new and her hands 
very, very dirty. She darted away and was 
back in a moment wiping her moist pink 
palms on her apron. Throughout the call 
she sat quietly in the corner crooning to 
herself and stroking the gloves with deft, 
loving fingers. Whenever she heard my 
voice after that she came running with 
hands raised for inspection to claim her 
treasure. 

Not long ago I was working desperately 
hard with a Syrian family, a widow and six 
children. The oldest child was a girl of 
fifteen, singularly sullen and unresponsive. 
The family was evicted and I called early 
in the morning after the moving day to see 
if they were comfortably settled. I was 
sick at heart when I saw the squalor, the 
utter hopelessness of everything about the 
shabby little three-roomed cabin. The 
mother and children were in the yard—as 
were most of the household possessions— 
basking in the warm October sunshine. 
The oldest girl came toward me, her pale 
face more animated than I had ever seen it. 
“Look,” she cried breathlessly, drawing me 
forward, “Look!” and pointed to the riot 
of morning glories that covered the shed- 
like kitchen. Rose saw the one beautiful 
thing in all that abject misery and I—well 








I think I understood Rose better after that. 

We talked the whole thing over, this 
question of helping our families find beauty 
in their all too dreary lives—one of the 
visitors and I as we tramped through the 
forest in northern Michigan one afternoon 
last summer. And we decided that if we 
had to live in dirty, narrow streets in 
shabby, over-crowded houses and eat coarse, 
unappetizing food—and not enough of it at 
that—and wear clothes we were ashamed 
of, we too, in all probability, would nag our 
husbands and neglect our children and hang 
over the back fence and gossip when we 
should be scrubbing our kitchens or darning 
socks. 

And so we decided that what our families 
needed most was beauty and we planned a 
campaign to raise funds and send them all 
to the forests in northern Michigan where 
they could grow strong and well and the 
fresh winds and blue sky and wide open 
spaces could nourish their starved souls— 
which as you see was very practical and sen- 
sible, for down the road a mile away there 
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was an Indian settlement where the inhabi- 
tants live in the most primitive fashion and 
where dozens die of tuberculosis every year. 

I do not know that there is any one 
answer tothe problem. The roots go so deep 
that we cannot destroy the tree by cutting 
down the trunk with swift vigorous blows 
of an ax. The only answer that I have been 
able to find lies simply in the work we are 
doing every day—family social work. Great 
movements have their place—they carry the 
impulse for social betterment a little further 
along—but I think it is by our old five 
elements of normal life that we stand or fall, 
succeed or fail—Health, Education, Recrea- 
tion, Satisfactory Economic Conditions, and 
Spiritual Development. It is the last named 
I think that we are most apt to lose sight of. 
Just how we can actually make it a part of 
our plan as we would a health or relief pro- 
gram, I cannot tell. Perhaps a “Beauty” 
course for our families is not altogether 
ridiculous. But the challenge—and the 
need—is there. We must put our heads 
together and think it out. 


FROM NEW ORLEANS TO MILWAUKEE 
BY THE N. C. S. W. 


able to be present at the New Orleans 

meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work, it will still be possible to repair 
the loss in part by turning to the attrac- 
tively printed volume of Proceedings re- 
cently published for the Conference by the 
University of Chicago Press. Before at- 
tempting to give the latest news of the 
Milwaukee meetings—the Conference meets 
this year at Milwaukee, June 22 to 29—let 
us see what the absentee from New Orleans 
has missed. He may not be able to read all 
of the published volume, but then he would 
not have been able to attend all of the 
meetings. 

For those hardest pressed for time and 
especially interested in the case work side 
of the Conference, here is a list of the papers 
which one reader has found it necessary to 
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mark repeatedly in the margins of the 
Proceedings. Omitting all mention of the 
papers in the Family Division, for these were 
quite fully reported in this journal some 
months ago, the selection is as follows: 


Children’s Division 

Instinct anD Conpuct by Dr. Dunham. A closely 
reasoned paper in which an authority on the mental 
life of the child does not “talk down” to social 
workers but treats them as serious students with 
whom he can share his trained observations. 

STATEMENTS ON STANDARDS. A series summarizing 
the findings of committees on First Contacts with 
Dependents, on Delinquent Children, and on Neg- 
lected Children. In all of these the family factors 
are especially stressed, but the child factors, as here 
set forth, should have the special attention of the 
family social worker. 


Division on Delinquents 

Mepicat Socrat Service In Protective Work by 
Ora Mabelle Lewis. An important case work 
statement. 

TREATMENT Aspects oF Prospation by E. J. Cooley. 

Tue Runaway Girt AND THE STRANDED Giri by 
Virginia M. Murray. A study of 150 cases. 
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Health Division 

HeattH ProsBLeMs OF THE ForeIGN Born by An- 
toinette Cannon. A very interesting account of the 
hospital social worker’s experiences with this group. 


Mental Hygiene Division 


Tue Mentat Hyciene or Inpustry by Mary C. 
Jarrett. Preliminary report of a study indicating 
an important new field for social case work. 


InpivipuAL Variations In MeEntTAL Equipment by 
Dr. Augusta F. Bronner. Here Dr. Bronner eval- 
uates our present methods of measuring individual 
differences. 


MentAL Prospitems oF Scnoot CuILpREN by Dr. 
Sanger Brown, 2d. Another report of a study, 
with interesting data about difficult boys who are 
not mentally or physically defective. 


Prosiems OF Case Work wiTH CHILDREN by Jessie 
Taft. This strong paper has been printed in The 
Family. 


Organization of Social Forces Division 

ProvipinG TEAcHING Materia by Porter R. Lee. 
Every one responsible for case records should read 
this paper and heed its plea for that analysis of 
processes which records alone cannot give. 


Three or four equally good lists could be 
drawn up for the other social work special- 
ties, and even from the angle here selected 
the list could be considerably extended. 

A part of what is missed from non-atten- 
dance can never be made up, however, and 
this is going to be especially true at Milwau- 
kee. The Committee on Program has been 
giving especial attention to the general 
sessions and promises us such speakers as 
E. C. Lindeman, Bishop Brent, Raymond 
Fosdick, Sidney Hillman, and Julia Lathrop, 
to name only a few. 

The physical features of the meetings will 
emphasize the get-together spirit. Every 
session, general and divisional, can be held 
under one roof. The great convention hall 
has a flexible seating capacity, and there are 
four other halls at hand, seating from goo to 
1200. The detailed appointments—ward- 
robes, storage, exhibit space, restaurants, 
banquet rooms and committee rooms— 
will make the great building not only an 
ideal meeting place but an ideal headquarters 
for between-meeting gatherings and for all 
the more informal business of the occasion. 

Milwaukee in June is said to be a con- 
vention city. Visitors can arrive by all- 
lake line from Buffalo or by part-way 
lake travel from Chicago, Detroit, Grand 
Haven and other ports, and there are 
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hourly electric trains from North Evanston. 

These more mundane matters are over- 
shadowed, however, by what the Con- 
ference will mean as a great center of social 
endeavor. The Conference will not hold 
any meetings in the afternoons, leaving this 
time open for meetings of kindred organiza- 
tions, of which about twenty have already 
expressed the intention of holding special 
meetings in connection with the great Mil- 
waukee reunion. These twenty include 
the American Red Cross, our own American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work, the Public Health Nursing Associa- 
tion, the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., 
the American Association: ‘ospital Social 
Workers, the National P. _tion Associa- 
tion, the National Child Lavor Committee, 
the new National Child Welfare League, 
and the Jewish Conference of Social Welfare. 

As regards the family social work pro- 
gram, the Conference proper will have a 
general meeting devoted to New Fields for 
Social Case Work, with two speakers, Dean 
J. H. Wigmore, who has done so much to 
socialize the law, and Miss Frances Perkins, 
Industrial Commissioner of New York 
State, part of whose work is described in 
this number of The Family. There will 
be five meetings of the Family Division, 
devoted to mothers’ pensions, case records, 
small] community problems, mental tests in 
family case work, and marriage laws. 

The meetings of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work are not 
yet announced in detail, but its general plans 
at Milwaukee are given on another page. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
of today’s leaders in social work owe their 
dedication to this calling for life to an earlier 
National Conference. Perhaps a number 
of the younger workers will always regard 
Milwaukee and this year as a similar land- 
mark. And they might miss it forever by 
one of those small accidents which so often 
turn us aside from the strong thing to 
do. They should decide soon and engage 
a room promptly, for the Conference of 
1921 is going to have a record attendance 
and great meetings. 
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EDITORIAL 


OR a considerable period the United 
States has congratulated itself on 
its freedom from street begging, a 
form of mendicancy which either as an open 
request for alms or thinly disguised as 
peddling is only too prevalent in Europe. 
The control of the situation here as else- 
where, however, has been sporadic and 
incomplete. At street corners, subway 
entrances or other points of vantage in 
New York City one almost invariably sees 
the crippled or blind man with his inex- 
haustible stock of pencils or gum and his 
ready cap. The United Charities of St. 
Paul, in a recent bulletin, reports similar 
conditions there, conditions which aroused 
editorial comment in a daily paper. Last 
year the Atlanta Associated Charities sent 
a questionnaire on this subject to forty 
cities. The returns indicate that “street 
begging under the guise of peddling and 
sometimes outright is rife throughout the 
United States.” 
It is on the basis of this cumulative 
evidence and at the instigation of its mem- 
ber societies that the American Association 
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for Organizing Family Social Work has ap- 
pointed a committee on begging and vagran- 
cy. This committee will undertake a study 
of conditions throughout the country which, 
it is hoped, will result in a wider acceptance 
of the most effective policies of control 
which now exist. 


HE American Association for Organiz- 

ing Family Social Work will hold its 
annual meeting at Milwaukee on June 
21 and 22 just preceding the regular ses- 
sions of the National Conference of Social 
Work. The Hotel Wisconsin which will 
serve as the special hotel for the Family 
Division will also be the headquarters of the 
Association. 

A varied and timely program is being 
planned for the meetings of the Association. 
The cost of industrial readjustment and the 
share the family social work society should 
bear—a question often asked during this 
winter of unemployment—will be taken up 
at the general session. There will as usual 
be a joint session with the Family Division. 
The general secretaries’ dinner will give 
opportunities for several speakers to tell of 
varied developments in the field of family 
social work, not only of pioneer activities 
in some of the smaller cities, but also special 
phases of effort in larger communities. 

Four special conferences have been 
planned with a view to an informal consid- 
eration of matters which are at present 
giving much food for thought to family social 
workers the country over. It is probable 
that functional relationships between case 
working agencies, the case committee—its 
purposes, organization and general function 
—and the vital problem of recruiting 
workers will each be discussed from various 
angles. At one of these four meetings there 
will be an opportunity for an informal re- 
ception where family social workers may 
meet the staff of the Association. 

We shall hope to print a more detailed 
program of the proposed meetings in the 
May issue of The Family. 
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N April 1, Miss Elizabeth Wood joins 
O the staff of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work as 
associate field director. Miss Wood has 
been in family social work since 1903. Her 
training and early experience were with the 
Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity, 
of which Miss Richmond was then the 
general secretary. Miss Wood served the 
Philadelphia society as district superintend- 
ent, and under Mr. Porter Lee as supervisor 
of districts. In 1913 she came to New York 
to take charge of the Clinton District of the 
New York Charity Organization Society, a 
district which was then being largely used as 
a center for the training of students from the 
School of Social Work. During the four 
years that she was in New York Miss Wood 
also served on the faculty of the Charity 
Organization Institute. In the summers 
of 1917 and 1918 she was staff lecturer on 
case work in the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy. The war time need drew 
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her irto the Red Cross, where she served 
first as assistant director of civilian relief in 
the Potomac Division, later at National 
Headquarters as associate director of the 
Bureau of Home Service Training, then as 
field supervisor of home service in the South- 
western Division (covering Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas) and 
finally as executive secretary of the home 
service section of the Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania Chapter. While in Philadelphia, 
Miss Wood taught case work at the Penn- 
sylvania School for Social Service and at 
the Woolman School at Swarthmore. 

Miss Wood’s thorough knowledge of case 
work and her experience in handling organi- 
zation problems in varied communities give 
her exceptional equipment for the field work 
of the Association. She will be in charge of 
the work in Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and West Vir- 
ginia, the so-called south central district. 








PLANNING AHEAD 


HENRY S. DENNISON 
President, Dennison Manufacturing Company 


N urging the undertaking of needed 
if work upon municipalities and especially 
upon states, the occasion should be 
taken to emphasize the value and need of 
planning ahead so that government work 
can be speeded up in times of low employ- 
ment and low prices and correspondingly 
retarded in times of prosperity. We shall 
need long and patient education before 
this stage is reached. Perhaps the most 
practical step to suggest first is that the 
engineering work of a state or city might 
very properly be speeded so that it can be 
a year ahead of the work itself. The many ad- 
vantages of this policy, besides its chances for 
relief in unemployment, should persistently 
be urged upon legislatures and city councils. 
A very similar policy of planning ahead 
can properly be urged upon employers 
whenever occasion offers. While it is true 
that a going concern cannot lay out an 
exact program for itself for each year to 
come, it is possible and profitable for em- 
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ployers to make a guiding plan of develop- 
ment upon the basis of which they can 
retard in good times and speed up in bad. 
Besides the advantages of speeding up on 
regular construction work, there are in most 
manufacturing concerns a great many jobs 
of the cleaning, painting and repairing type 
which can most profitably be undertaken 
during times of depression; especially after 
the first shock is over and the concern finds 
itself (as of course the majority do) hard 
pressed perhaps to make profits but still 
unquestionably solvent. 

Any thorough-going job of prevention of 
irregular employment clearly involves the 
development of a degree of foresight among 
government officials and business men not 
at all common now. Under the best cir- 
cumstances such a development would re- 
quire a great deal of time and it is therefore 
worth while for every type of organization 
to seize upon every favorable opportunity 
to push the good work along. 








THE FIELD OF SOCIAL CASE WORK IN THE 
SMALL COMMUNITY’ 


April 


VIRGINIA MCMECHEN 
Formerly Director Civilian Relief, Mountain Division American Red Cross 


ROM the outset, we must think of 
% the small town as we would of an 

individual or a family, for it presents 
the same case work problems. Historical 
background and social heredity stamp it 
with a character of its own, one that affects 
the lives of its people and in turn is affected 
by the kind of people whom it has drawn 
within its borders. I am thinking of a little 
town of five hundred inhabitants located in 
the mountains of Colorado. Today it is a 
peaceful spot where a few health seekers 
have found their way. Fifteen years ago, 
it was a nest of adventurers, supplying a 
larger number of inmates to the state 
penitentiary than any town outside of 
Denver. Below the surface of its calm we 
find today our case work problems, the 
fruits of the wild oats of its past. 

In this tiny town there is a distinct 
“slum”’ district, covering probably a couple 
of acres and consisting of shacks scattered 
along the banks of a river. Broken and 
warped floors, mouldy wallpaper, poverty- 
stricken and unsanitary interiors appear 
throughout the district. In one shack, a 
visitor found a woman of ninety years with 
a daughter of sixty-three, both blind. The 
daughter also had a cancer, which had 
rendered one arm helpless. Pensioners upon 
the county, the housing and living condi- 
tions of these two women were indescribable. 
A grandson living next door had defective 
eyesight. A married daughter with seven 
children, living in an adjacent town, was 
also a pensioner upon the county. Another 
shack was occupied by an old woman, who 
had conducted a famous resort in the early 
days. She had lost her husband with 
tuberculosis and had become a county 
charge. One woman was mourning the 
death of a mentally defective grandson. 
A middle-aged bachelor living alone was 


1Given at the Colorado Conference of Social Work, 
Denver, November 17-20, 1920. 
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regarded with fear by his neighbors because 
of his peculiar actions. As for livelihood, 
his resources were a mystery. Known to the 
school authorities were five mentally defec- 
tive children, one with defective speech and 
another the victim of spinal meningitis. 
There were eight children with serious 
physical handicaps, including one badly 
deformed, one deaf child, three partially 
blind and three suffering from partial par- 
alysis. The town itself is a health resort 
for the tuberculous. 

To the World War we are indebted for a 
certain illumination on small town problems 
and small town needs. To the social case 
worker it is significant that 77 per cent of 
all the communities in which Home Service 
operated during the war represented small 
towns and rural districts. It is also signi- 
ficant that in go per cent of these communi- 
ties no family agency had _ previously 
existed. The little town described above 
occupies a region that nature has made 
beautiful, yet viewed from the standpoint 
of its case work problems it is scarcely an 
exception to its class. In the traditional 
Mexican town, we find the clean swept front 
to the little adobe house, but the inner 
court is hidden from view. So in small 
towns everywhere, a casual glance may 
reveal the clean swept front; it is only by 
searching the inner courts, the hidden spots 
in community life where infection takes 
place, that our case work problems come 
to light, problems of whose existence the 
small town is almost invariably skeptical. 

I have said that we must think of the 
small town as we would of an individual or 
a family to whose service we had been 
called. Therefore, in approaching a small 
town from the case work viewpoint, we 
must be fortified by a knowledge of small 
town psychology. We shall find the small 
town intensely personal in its attitudes. It 
presents the same difficulties of approach 
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that we find in the family, the same pre- 
judices, the same determination to manage 
its own affairs, the same resentment of 
implied criticism. As freely as families 
discuss their intimate affairs among their 
own members, so the small town discusses 
the affairs of its neighbors. The aiding of 
John Jones or Sam McHugh will be a matter 
of community concern, which will include 
community condemnation or community 
approval. This is one of the important 
factors in relation to her work that the 
small town case worker must bear in mind. 

In attempting to establish a family agency 
in a small town, the case worker, in accord 
with good case work tactics, would first take 
cognizance of the agencies already in the 
field. There is hardly a small town, known 
to the writer, that does not possess in addi- 
tion to public outdoor relief a private relief 
agency operating under one of various 
names, the most popular of which is “‘ Asso- 
ciated Charities.” These little relief agencies 
represent widely different forms of organi- 
zation, some of which the charity organiza- 
tion movement would find difficulty in 
tying up with any possible atavistic tend- 
ency inherent in the movement. Such for 
instance is the form adopted by one pros- 
perous and enterprising agricultural com- 
munity of six thousand people, where each 
year during the Christmas season, all civic, 
commercial, social and religious bodies 
contribute to a common fund which is dis- 
bursed, under the name of the Associated 
Charities, in the form of Christmas baskets. 
A house-to-house canvass is made by a 
band of young women who ask the tactful 
question, “Do you know of any family in 
your neighborhood that needs a Christmas 
basket?” Year after year this temporary 
organization mobilizes for this specific 
purpose and disbands. Yet last year in this 
same town the Christmas season had 
hardly passed away when the mother of 
three small children was deserted by her 
husband. She was expecting her fourth 
child when the court took possession of her 
children. Because of her inability to support 
them they were put temporarily in a chil- 
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dren’s home and a few weeks later placed 
for adoption. 

In another community of approximately 
seven thousand, the term “Associated 
Charities” has been interpreted literally and 
every organization in the town, including 
the mayor, the county commissioners, the 
woman’s club, and the Red Cross is repre- 
sented in a delegate capacity upon the 
board. Each organization contributes to a 
central fund but investigates its own cases, 
that is, those appealing direct to the organi- 
zation in question. Recommendations for 
financial aid are referred to the treasurer of 
the representative body, who writes a 
check for the amount. If the sum called 
for is unusually large, the representatives 
are called together. The writer recently 
had the privilege of attending one of these 
unique gatherings. The group was ar- 
ranged in the form of a circle, one of the 
members of which was the “case,” an old 
man of eighty-six who had been furnished 
transportation for himself and wife to the 
town in question by an agency in another 
county. He had just placed his wife, a 
chronic invalid, in the local hospital, where 
no financial arrangement had been made for 
her care, and was about to return to his 
home town, to which he had transportation. 
A trapper and a prospector, he had lived in 
New Mexico for eighteen years and now 
asked for a loan of fifty dollars with which 
to purchase a trapping outfit. When these 
facts had been duly presented, the chairman 
announced, “It seems to me that the case 
is an emergency.” It was in vain that the 
writer, who occupied the next seat, whis- 
pered, “‘ But he has return transportation to 
his home town.” 

The use of the term “Associated Chari- 
ties” to designate the relief agency of the 
small town is largely psychological. Back 
of the term the small town visualizes cen- 
tralization of effort, the protection of the 
community against duplication and waste 
and other historic evils associated with 
relief giving. True co-operation, repre- 
sented by a mass of social agencies, each 
engaged upon some specific task but work- 














ing toward a rounded social program, which 
involves the whole problem of inter-relation, 
a dovetailing rather than an overlapping of 
effort, is a philosophical conception which 
the small town has not yet grasped. “But,” 
you may object, “that is a city concept. 
It does not apply to the small town, which 
has practically no social agencies.” 

This was the complaint made by the 
secretary in one town where a weak family 
agency was struggling to hold its own. 
“Our work is so different,” she argued. 
“We have no agencies such as you have in 
the city.””. The town was a railroad center 
with shops that offered employment to a 
large number of the inhabitants. As she 
walked down the main street, the visitor 
saw the sign “R.R.Y.M.C.A.”” Further she 
read in gilt letters, “O.S.L. Family Club.” A 
government employment agency and the 
county court house stood on a side street; 
in the distance a handsome high school and 
several churches appeared. She wondered 
what each of these agencies was doing and 
in what way each could contribute to the 
newly conceived family welfare program 
in this small town. She found the Y.M.C.A., 
a railroad institution, giving temporary 
shelter to transient men—one of the prob- 
lems of the town. In the court house she 
found a county home demonstrator eager to 
co-operate with the family agency along 
budgetary and dietetic lines. The govern- 
ment employment bureau and a farm bureau 
were both dealing satisfactorily with the 
problem of employment. She visited the 
high school and found a school nurse, a 
woman of considerable social vision who 
had long recognized the need of a family 
case work agency. She accompanied the 
nurse to the small foreign settlement which 
embraced about five hundred Italian, Greek 
and Austrian families and found there 
conditions rivalling the slums of our largest 
cities, with the exception that they were 
less extensive and in place of lofty tenements 
tumble-down shacks were occupied as 
dwellings. She called on the secretary of the 
O.S.L. Family Club, the welfare worker of 
the railroad company and an important 
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person from a co-operative standpoint in 
this typical railroad town. She visited the 
shops and found two hundred women, 
dressed in overalls, working amid the deaf- 
ening crash of heavy machinery. It was 
during the war and they were doing men’s 
work. “How many men, formerly in the 
employ of the company and now in the 
service of the government, have wives, 
mothers or sisters employed in the shops?” 
asked the visitor. The secretary did not 
know, neither did the secretary of the Red 
Cross, but they agreed that a definite line 
of co-operation should be maintained in the 
future. 

It is not so much in the creation of new 
tools, although this is one of her essential 
tasks, but rather in the development of 
existing community resources that the case 
worker in the small town may render her 
most significant service. During a short 
training course in a town of ten thousand 
inhabitants in southern Idaho, all the com- 
munity’s resources were for the first time 
tapped from the angle of the family worker. 


One dependent family in that town was said to have 
been in receipt of continuous aid from the county for 
over a year. This led to a visit by a member of the 
training course to the office of the county commission- 
ers. Although a local woman, this was her first visit 
to his office and she was shocked to discover that the 
county kept no records and that in order to learn how 
much the family had received during the preceding 
year it would be necessary to consult all the vouchers 
covering that period. “Don’t you even keep a card 
index of the names of the families you aid?” she asked. 
This was a new idea to the commissioner, but he grasped 
its significance. “No,” he replied, “but we will from 
now on.” A few months later, the woman who sug- 
gested this innovation was offered the newly-created 
office of county relief agent. 


A girl of thirteen was out of school and at work on 
a farm. “Why is this child not in school?” was asked. 
““Because her mother needs her earnings,” was the 
reply. After some discussion the class was convinced 
that this was not a legitimate excuse. A visitor was 
sent to the home. Upon her return she said, “The 
chief reason that this child is out of school is because 
she is two miles from the school building and the roads 
are very muddy.” ‘What do children living in Idaho 
do when they live too far from school?” “They ride 
in the school wagon,”’ was the reply. “Why is this 
child not using the school wagon?” “Because you 
have to pay for it,” said another. “That is a mistake,” 
said a third member of the group, “‘it is free.” “* Where 
shall we get correct information about the school wagon, 
and what steps shall we take with reference to this 
particular child?” This question resulted in a call 
upon the probation officer who was responsible for 
school attendance. The visitor returned with the in- 
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formation that the school was only half a mile from the 
farmhouse where the child lived and that other children 
were walking the distance every day. The probation 
officer communicated with the mother and the child 
was in school on the following morning. 


In the home of one dependent family an exceedingly 
unsanitary condition was discovered. Nothing in the 
past experience of the group indicated how such a con- 
dition could be met in this particular town. After some 
discussion it was decided that this was the duty of the 
city health officer although no one present had ever 
heard of his taking any interest in such a situation. 
In fact, when the visitor talked with the health officer, 
he told her that his duties were confined to streets and 
alleys. When the visitor urged action in this particular 
case, he said that he would have to consult the city 
attorney. It was with pleasure that the visitor dis- 
covered this additional community resource—the city 
attorney—and wondered to what further use she could 
put him in the service of the community. 


In another family, there was a sickly baby whom the 
county physician had attended. When the visitor 
called on the doctor, she said, ‘“The baby looks under- 
nourished.” ‘Good enough for it,” he replied, “If 
I had my way I would put several of the family in jail.” 
“When did you last see the baby?” she indignantly 
asked. ‘About three months ago,” he replied. “After 
that,” she said, “I didn’t ask him to examine the baby 
again. I decided that I would take it to another doc- 
tor. 

Teaching a community to accept the 
recognized standards of social work is a 
peculiarly slow process, and one to which 
the handling of a concrete problem will most 
convincingly contribute. In dealing with the 
problems cited above,each step,trivialthough 
it may seem, represented an important educa- 
tional advance in this particular community. 

As already indicated, the social case 
worker will find in the small town as in the 
city opportunity for the application of the 
case work method to three distinct though 
related phases of community life—to family 
maladjustments, to agency relationships, 
and to the development of community 
activities. Case work as applied to agency 
relationships represents the process known 
as community organization which involves 
(1) the establishment of a friendly relation- 
ship among agencies, (2) the recognition of 
difference in function on the part of each, 
which implies investigation, (3) an under- 
standing of interrelation, which involves in- 
terpretation and is therefore a diagnostic pro- 
cess, and (4) a correlation of activities result- 
ing in the adoption of a working program. 

While the case work method presents a 
series of clear-cut steps that follow one 


another in logical sequence, yet as every 
case worker knows the approach to family 
treatment or to a community program is 
beset by a number of difficulties in which 
logic plays a relatively small part, the 
scientific demonstration being continually 
modified by the human factor. A case 
worker who is blazing the trail in one small 
town has found this out. She began her 
work on the sound foundation of a family 
case work program, but soon became in- 
volved in the question of agency relation- 
ships. The town has a population of six 
thousand and is located in a rich agricul- 
tural district. It is self-centered and com- 
plaisant. The case worker is known as the 
community worker, a term which the com- 
munity is unable to define. Up to her 
advent, there had been no case work agency. 
The leading factors in the relief field were the 
county commissioners, the county physician, 
the juvenile probation officer, the churches, 
and the city charity board, the latter con- 
sisting of one worker who had grown old in 
volunteer service. 

Quietly the social worker went to work, 
careful not to impose her skill where it was 
not wanted, waiting for invitation while she 
demonstrated. Opposition was immediately 
encountered on the part of the churches, 
all of which were actively engaged in relief 
work and had voiced their disapproval of 
bringing in a social worker. Each church 
had done its work in its own way, helping 
a select few who it believed were unknown 
to other relief sources. Having obtained 
permission to speak before the Ministerial 
Alliance, the social worker secured the 
promise that each church would furnish for 
registration purposes a list of the names 
of the families it was helping. In return 
she promised that she would not visit any 
family which a particular church wished to 
keep under its own care. When the lists 
were checked for duplications, it was found 
that one family had been retained by each 
of six churches as its own special protégé. 
Back to each of the six pastors went the 
social worker and asked the question, 
“Which church would like to assume the 
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entire responsibility for this family?” The 
family was left in the care of the social 
worker. 

The city board of charities offered no 
obstacle to the new program. Its activities 
had been confined chiefly to transients. The 
elderly woman who had constituted the 
board welcomed the new worker. “Let me 
know, Mrs. Blank,” said the social worker, 
“if there is any way in which I can co-oper- 
ate with you.” “Oh my dear,” responded 
the old lady, “I am glad you are here. I 
have done this work for so many years that 
I feel it is time for me to lay it aside.” 

In this little town, the county physician 
was responsible for the joint medical and 
relief program of the county. Most of the 
applications for relief had formerly come 
to the county probation officer, who had 
referred them for aid to the county physi- 
cian. A shift in the procedure now took 
place. The probation officer still referred 
applications to the county physician, but 
the latter turned them over for investigation 
to the social worker. A strained relationship 
with the probation officer several times 
threatened, but no serious breach occurred. 

The difficulties of the social worker were 
not confined to the representatives of other 
agencies. Even on her own board she had 
frequently to combat prejudices detrimental 
to her work. On one occasion a board mem- 
ber asked, “Are you helping Mrs. R? If 
so we want nothing more done for her.” 
When the objection was sifted down, it was 
found that on a former occasion this par- 
ticular board member had sent a personal 
contribution to Mrs. R and that Mrs. R had 
unfortunately thanked the wrong person. 

Within two months the social worker had 
a clientele of twenty-five families, all in- 
volving problems which called for continuous 
treatment. Some of the most serious were 
in connection with the housing situation in 
which overcrowding was a frequent evil. 
She is now struggling with another difficulty 
that confronts practically every case worker 
whose field of effort lies in an unorganized 
community, the inability to carry out her 
plans of treatment. The family accepts the 








plan. The probation officer visits the family 
and offers advice. The minister calls and the 
family sees its problem from still a different 
angle. The neighbors are most kind and 
each has a different solution. The doctor 
has his own view of the situation. The 
plan fails. Perhaps the social worker is in 
part at fault. Does she take into consulta- 
tion other interested parties, each of whom 
has a legitimate contact with the home, or 
are her decisions based on her own judg- 
ment? The case committee is an institution 
which up to the present time has played a 
minor part in the development of small 
town case work ideals. Because of the 
difficulty of maintaining confidential rela- 
tionships, it is furthermore an instrument 
that must be developed with care in the 
small town. It is, however, an essential 
factor in the education of any community. 

The small town case worker must be 
above all else a resourceful person. We are 
coming more and more to realize that she 
must also be what may be termed, for want 
of definite nomenclature, a combination 
worker. In a Wyoming town an interesting 
experiment is being worked out. The case 
worker is receiving her salary from four 
different sources. She is serving the county 
as relief agent, the public schools as truancy 
officer, and the city council as police woman. 
In the last-mentioned capacity, she is 
handling, in the words of the sheriff, “‘ those 
cases that demand the services of a woman of 
discretion.” In addition to the duties speci- 
fied,sheisalsoactingas homeservicesecretary. 

The experience herein recorded indicates 
some of the possibilities for social case work 
in the small community and emphasizes the 
fact that it is not in the creation of a new 
method but in the adaptation of the case 
work method, as we know it, to the par- 
ticular community in which she is engaged, 
that the small town case worker will demon- 
strate her greatest skill. In the discovery 
and utilization of new sources of informa- 
tion, in the development of new tools for 
treatment, the small town worker has a rare 
opportunity to make a definite contribution 
to the case work program. If we believe 
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that the case work method has a universal 
application, that it is not alone concerned 
with a community’s dependent group, but 
that it is also concerned with the develop- 
ment of normal family life on the part of the 
community as a whole, then we must, in 
accord with this belief, develop in the small 
community a type of family agency that 
will offer a service rather than a relief 


approach. Through the institution of some 
particular phase of service—it may be 
information, it may be something else— 
that will meet the needs of the community 
as a whole and not alone those of the disad- 
vantaged family, the community will learn 
to interpret the field of family case work in 
its true sense as something more than a 
relief program. 








BEFORE THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


HELEN B. PENDLETON 


HE district nurse was a new arrival 
T that summer. She was a brave and 

fine spirited girl but when Timothy 
Ryan threw the water pitcher at her she ran 
out of the house and up to the district office 
to ask help in getting him into a hospital, 
for Timothy had delirium tremens and was 
smashing everything in sight. 

Down at the city hall, the supervisors 
could not, they said, take a direct hand in 
placing Timothy in a hospital. There must 
be a reason more obvious than a water 
pitcher flying out of the front door at you. 
He must be legally committed as suffering 
from alcoholic insanity and this required 
the signatures of two physicians before the 
ambulance and two stout men capable of 
controlling flying water pitchers could go 
near the house. St. Margaret’s Hospital 
would receive him when this was done but 
it was not the policy of the city fathers to 
take active steps in such matters. Like 
royalty they received petitions and visitors 
but never went calling. 

Meanwhile poor Timothy had subsided 
into a corner where he crouched trembling 
and whimpering and muttering his fear of 
the yellow dogs that pursued him in his 
crazed imagination. 

And all this while two scurrying young 
women went hither and yon seeking doctors 
willing to accompany them to the wretched 
place the Ryans called home. When at last 
they reached there Timothy had fled to the 
garret, locked himself in and refused to 
come out. 

After many hours of delay and more 
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scurrying for other amiable doctors Timothy 
finally reached the alcoholic ward of St. 
Margaret’s and his district friends turned 
their attention to the rest of the family 
whose need is sufficiently indicated by the 
following letter: 

“*Would you be kind enough to look up a 
family by the name of Ryan living on Dale 
Street as I know they are very poor and in 
need. Mrs. Ryan is a good woman and has 
five or six children. The oldest, of fifteen 
years, is a very nice girl living with me. I 
pay her $5.00 a month and try to keep back 
fifty cents a month so that she can have a 
little bank account. I obtained her through 
a woman who worked for me who heard of 
her from the Sisters of Charity in Dale 
Street. They think very highly of the 
family. The father is a good man in every 
respect except his habit of drinking now and 
then. He is always quiet even when under 
the influence of liquor.” 

This last as to Timothy’s quietude must 
be taken in a flexible sense when we remem- 
ber the water pitcher, but he was soon out 
of St. Margaret’s and repentant, declaring 
that he had once kept sober five years and 
could do it again. There was a mission going 
on at St. Bridget’s Church and he would 
go right down there and swear off. He was 
sure he could get work at Gimbel’s Point. 

So the family was moved into a decent 
neighborhood under the shadow of the 
church and near the good sisters where 
there would be a chance to keep the man to 
his pledge and the children in school. 

Besides the necessary material help a 











friendly visitor was asked to keep closely 
in touch with the family for several years. 
She still goes to see them occasionally. “I 
think Annie and Dan are Mrs. Grayson’s 
favorites,” says Mrs. Ryan, “because they 
were the babies when she first came here. 
They think the world and all of her.” 

Big broad-shouldered Timothy worked 
with fair regularity at Gimbel’s Point, and 
while there were downfalls it was actually 
three years before another alcoholic seizure 
came on,and by that time the two oldest chil- 
dren were at work and the wife had begun, 
through the visitor’s influence, to save 
money in the Building and Loan Association. 
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The house in which they live now belongs 
to Timothy Ryan and his wife, and is 
entirely paid for. 

Some time ago the former district secre- 
tary dropped in to pay a friendly call. 
“Lord love you!” exclaimed Mrs. Ryan, 
“but I am glad to see you. Tim was talking 
about that last time he had such a spell. 
He wasn’t so drunk but he could remember 
begging you to make me let him out of the 
kitchen where I had locked him in and took 
his pants away and such a sight he was in his 
shirt and red flannel drawers! 

“Ah, but I’ve had oceans of luck since 
you first sent Mrs. Grayson to see me!” 


IN OUR OWN FIELD 


THE CASE WORKER AND THE FACTORY 


S THERE a family case worker who has not come 
in contact with the poor, feeble-minded, epileptic 
girl struggling to compete with normal individuals 

in factory work and always playing a losing game? 
Her frequent attacks of illness cause her to change from 
one mill to another, until chances for work are few. If 
she comes from an immoral or a poor home, where the 
family is more interested in her pay envelope than in 
her welfare, more the pity! 

It was with such a problem that the Employees’ 
Sick Benefit Association of the King Philip Mills in 
Fall River was dealing when the case worker from the 
Association for Community Welfare was called in 
consultation. Immediate action brought about the 
girl’s commitment, through the court, to an institution. 
This action protected the girl and the community and 
assured the employer of more than a palliative han- 
dling of the problem. 

The matter of engaging a trained family case worker 
to co-operate with the industrial nurse was, at this 
point, introduced to the directors of the Employees’ 
Sick Benefit Association, who agreed to pay the salary 
of a part time worker for a period of four months, the 
Association for Community Welfare to furnish the 
worker. All employees whose absences from the mill 
were unaccounted for were visited. The cause of ab- 
sence and a detailed account of the home and social 
conditions were reported to the office. In cases of sick- 
ness, the patient was referred to the mill physician, 
hospital or district nurse, and in every instance re- 
sources within the family itself, or within the larger 
community group were drawn upon to meet some of 
the needs. Housing conditions, the general living 
arrangements of the home were closely observed, and 
poor sanitation, over-crowding or other things which af- 
fected the health of the tenants were brought to the 
attention of the local board of health. 


Where special diet was needed the visiting house- 
keeper was introduced and gave instruction to young 
housewives, sometimes young girls in the family whose 
task it was to prepare the meals and pack the dinner- 
pails for the worker. 

The experiment impressed the employer not only 
with the resulting conservation of the nurse’s time 
but with the more speedy and permanent adjustment 
made for the worker. The accomplishments of this 
case work won for the Association for Community 
Welfare recognition in other mills in the city, especially 
in cases where there was need of investigation with 
regard to the payment of group insurance policies at 
the death of an employee. Where the mill reserves the 
right to designate the beneficiary, it can with the con- 
sent of the family make the Association for Community 
Welfare the trustee. This has been recommended in 
special cases where a plan for the future was to be 
worked out with the family. 

To avoid a repetition of the unfortunate experience 
of paying insurance to a disinterested party who was 
designated by the policy holder and allowing the de- 
pendents to go unprovided for, one mill recently ex- 
pressed a desire to avail itself in the future of the pri- 
vilege of engaging the case worker from the Association. 

Through such meeting of actual needs the case worker 
will, we feel, be assured her permanent place in indus- 
try. This experiment is still in its early stages; many 
adjustments by employers, by employees, and by the 
social worker are necessary to meet the needs of the 
individuals in whose well-being the community as well 
as the factory is interested. Such co-operation tends 
to link more closely the industrial .and social forces, 
to promote a better understanding of the ideals of each. 
It suggests a type of welfare work which is disinterested, 
co-ordinated with similar activities in the community, 
and in which the employer bears his full responsibility. 

Autce M. BE tt, General Secretary 
Fall River (Mass.) Association for Community Welfare 
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THE BOARD DISCOVERS CASE WORK! 
VERYONE is burdened with that 


question—or shall we be frank and say conscious 

question ?—How shall we acquire and retain the 
interest of Mr. and Mrs. Board Member? We have all 
studied the group collectively and individually and 
some of us have offered up thanks for a leader who sells 
our “wares,” but those of us who are not so fortunate 
as to have such leadership await that third Saturday 
or second Monday with fear and trembling. 

With the exception of the always few who are in 
touch with minute details the board usually gets only 
the executive’s viewpoint of the organization, and the 
question of revealing to the whole directorate the real 
nature of the work without their actual participation 
in it gave food for much meditation. How could we 
show them, for instance, that Mamie Doe must go to 
the hospital to safeguard both herself and the communi- 
ty; that if we gave relief which enabled her to continue 
on her selfish and thoughtless way we at least shared 
the blame for any consequent disaster; that also, 
there must be more than the negative action of “‘cut- 
ting off relief’? on our part; that Mamie and the or- 
ganization must be active co-operators in the ultimate 


subconscious 


plan of treatment. 

With a feeling that we were venturing on unknown 
and delicate ground we finally essayed an experiment. 
We chose a very complicated record, one which seemed 
to have run the gamut of problems and had had the 
service of three field workers and a strong volunteer in 
addition to a very marked spirit of co-operation from 
various other agencies. It was copied in detail, even 
the face sheet, and with our hearts in our mouths it 
was “released,”’—thirty-six copies of one of our prized 
“confidential family records” given a chance to lie on 
Mr. Banker’s desk, or to be cast aside by Mr. Dry 
Goods Man while he decides to cut prices, and to be 
presented perhaps by Mrs. Lady Member at her after- 
noon bridge. 

But after a week, “‘first returns” began to come in. 
(A letter had been sent asking that the volume be re- 
turned with criticisms.) Gradually, thirty-four copies 
were back in our hands with criticisms and suggestions, 
many of them nothing short of marvelous. Some could 
not understand why so many visits were necessary to 
people who would not listen to the visitor; others felt 
the children should be “‘shut up”’; and various forms of 
work were suggested—nothing, however, suitable for 
the crippled mother or the tuberculous son. At the 
board meeting following the “release,” most of the time 
Was spent in discussing “* Mrs. Case,” a discussion which 
gave us a chance to turn our directors’ meeting into a 
real case conference, with the following decision: “At 
intervals send other such material to board members.” 

Six months later the same plan was repeated with, 
we believe, added strength. This time we selected a 
record running for a period of three years, prepared 
a summary of the first two years’ work and copied the 


‘See also The Family, Vol. I, No. 8, p. 25. 
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third in detail. The letter which accompanied this ex- 
plained the summary. During the time between the 
‘releases’? we had had an election of officers and di- 
rectors which had brought us nine new people to be 
considered, but our satisfaction over the general re- 
action from the original try-out strengthened us. Fear- 
ing that we might need additional strength we had 
prepared a diagnostic summary and when the time of 
the next board meeting arrived, the visitor was on hand. 
How easy to call her in with said summary to explain 
to Mr. Banker why, even with the assets noted, liabili- 
ties predominated. The outcome was that the execu- 
tive committee decreed that each of its members (in 
rotation) should spend at least two consecutive hours 
in the office during the week preceding the regular board 
meeting, at which he should give a report of his obser- 


’ 


vations. 

One man who always felt that requests from other 
agencies for reduced transportation rates should be 
honored happened to make his visit when such an ap- 
plication was under consideration. He was interested 
in knowing the outcome of the case (which, fortunately 
for us in this particular instance, happened to be dis- 
astrous) and he is now firmly convinced that all the 
details of writing, wiring and holding the clients while 
investigation is made is the only worthwhile procedure. 
Another member who came at 10:00 lengthened his 
visit until late in the afternoon, and since that time 
has kept in touch with the progress made in a number 
of the cases he studied that day. 

This evidence of awakening interest does not of 
course indicate that every board member has become 
an expert in dealing with family problems; it does mean, 
however, that the work for which they are sponsors is 
no longer a mystery to them. Case work is more than 
an empty phrase; investigation connotes something 
other than the technique of a detective agency. In 
other words, the spirit of family social work is actually 
swimming into their ken and with this critical evalua- 
tion and deepening appreciation of the task before 
their society has come a stauncher loyalty to it. Far 
from feeling that the record reading and office visits 
take too much time, our directors have welcomed them 
as opportunities. They feel that they have at last 
discovered a way of keeping in touch with the work. 

Mary I. Russeti 


General Secretary, Memphis (Tenn.) 
Associated Charities 


NNUAL REPORTS seem to be more attractive 
A and readable as the years go by. At least that 
is the impression which comes from the perusal of 
some which have recently come to the Association. 
The Cuariry Orcanization Society OF YONKERS 
gives us this year a 32 page booklet in a serviceable 
“O. D.” cover. The various outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the year are featured by means of bold face 
topical headings. Occasional case stories are woven 
in as illustrations. Under “How the C. O. S. goes 
about it” is a brief but telling exposition of case work 
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methods. The emphasis on service rather than direct 
financial relief is made both in the body of the report 
and in the tables of statistics which are appended. 
Quite apart from its neat cover, attractive arrangement 
of type and convenient get-up, the report possesses 
that intangible something which holds the attention. 

The Stamrorp Associatep CHARITIES presents its 
tenth annual message in a booklet of the same general 
form which we have learned to associate with that or- 
ganization. This year the cover is blue, rather dark, 
and presenting a poor background for the black-lettered 
title. The question as to uniform covers for all publica- 
tions of a given society versus a yearly change seems 
still open for discussion. As to the attractiveness of 
the well-arranged interior of the report, however, there 
can be no question. The president’s report implies a 
definite assumption by the board of its obligation to 
the community. Topical headings emphasize the va- 
rious accomplishments and needs which are cited in 
the report of the general secretary. The account of a 
clothing committee which operates on the “case ap- 
peal” method, and of efforts to help families find fun and 
recreation are particularly interesting. Incidentally, 
the report gives a pleasing publicity to the services of 
the American Association, a linking up which will 
doubtless suggest to the supporters of the local society 
something of its wider affiliation with and responsibil- 
ities to family social work activities which are nation- 
wide. 

Both the Yonkers and Stamford reports show a 
low percentage of families needing direct financial care: 
Yonkers finds that 49 out of 185 families were thus 
aided; Stamford, 53 out of 391. Both reports give 
admirable businesslike accountings of money received, 
certified by a public accountant. 

A report of a different type is that which tells of the 
first year’s work of the Soctat Service LEAGUE OF 
lowa Crry. This is a six-page folder, attractively 
margined, but with every inch of space utilized. There 
is a pleasing freshness of phraseology, even in the 
grouping of the year’s statistics. For an inexpensive 
report which yet aims to give in an attractive and 
readable form a real picture of the purposes of the 
society and the work it has accomplished, the Iowa 
City report offers many happy suggestions. 

All three of the reports cited are admirable in that 
they are not stereotyped but individual—each written 
for the particular public for which it was destined. 
That, after all, is the secret of good publicity. 3 


HE Tri-Cities Assoctatep Cuarities (La 

Salle, Peru, and Oglesby, Ill.) reports a novel 

(and successful) annual meeting. It was in 
reality three meetings rather than one, held successive- 
ly at 2:00, 4:00 and 8:00 p. m. of January 19th. 

Each of the three meetings was organized with the 
thought of getting over to the community two ideas— 
first, a conception of mental hygiene and the need of 
mental clinics, on which much of the society’s work 
had been concentrated last year; second, an apprecia- 
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tion of the significance of family social work and some 
of its recent developments. 

The society feels that the plan owes its success to 
three things: the use of effective publicity before the 
meeting, the fact that each session was planned for a 
different group, and the contribution of some part of 
the program by people from the community. 

1. Publicity: On Sunday, January sth, two weeks 
before the date of the meeting, all the clergymen in 
the three cities announced the coming meeting from the 
pulpits. A similar announcement was made on January 
12th. 

A full account of the proposed meeting was also 
printed in the newspapers on January 6th. Brief 
write-ups of the different plans were printed at intervals 
during the next two weeks. Posters advertising the 
meeting were placed in conspicuous windows. Slides 
announcing the event were run in all the moving picture 
theaters of the three cities. 

The secretary of the society secured invitations to 
give a notice of the meeting personally before the 
Rotary Club, Chamber of Commerce, Woman’s Club 
and Manufacturers’ Club. Other speakers made a 
similar announcement before other organizations. 

On the invitation of the principal of the high school 
the secretary spoke on social work to the entire school 
and urged the pupils to invite their parents to the 
meeting. 

2. Groups: All women’s organizations were invited 
to the first meeting of the series, that held at 2:00 P. M. 

As the society has had particularly valuable contacts 
with the teachers in the community, the 4:00 P. M. 
meeting was arranged for the benefit of this group. 
Both parochial and public schools were invited. All 
the public school teachers and many nuns came to this 
session. 

The 8 o’clock meeting was for the general public. 

3. Programs: It was not possible, even if it had 
been wise, to vary greatly the programs which were 
offered. Miss Hill of the staff of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work, Dr. Truitt, 
medical director, Ill. Society for Mental Hygiene, and 
Dr. Clark, psychiatrist of the Institute for Juvenile 
Research (Chicago), were the speakers, Miss Hill 
speaking at all three of the meetings. 

A different program of music for each session was 
—- by the Music Committee of the Woman’s 

ub. 


Everyone who came was asked to register and was 
given a copy of the annual report. By having the re- 
port printed for distribution it was possible to save 
much of the tedium usually associated with annual 
meetings. The total attendance at this “progressive” 
annual meeting was 250. 

The society’s one regret is that there was no time, 
at any of the sessions, for asking questions or for dis- 
cussion. They feel, however, sufficiently encouraged 
by the total results to attempt for the future quarterly 
public meetings. 


OMEMAKING Apyjustments 1n Soctat Work 
is the title of a four weeks’ course which is being 
offered by the Committee on Home Economics of 

the New York Charity Organization Society. The 
course will last from June 6 to July 1, 1921. 

It is hoped that the course will prove especially val- 
uable to home economics supervisors in public schools, 
teachers of vocational classes for women and older 
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girls, home demonstration agents, nutrition workers, 


‘budget advisers, and members of college departments 


of home economics. Although planned primarily for 
home economics women with professional experience, 
the course will be open also to college juniors and 
seniors especially recommended by the head of their 
home economics department. For students entering 
directly from college a general course in sociology is 
prerequisite, supplemented if possible by a course in 
the principles and methods of social work. 

Applications for membership must be in the hands 
of the Committee by April 25th. The size of the group 
is limited to twenty-five, selection being made by the 
Committee on the basis of the applicant’s apparent 
ability to profit by the experiences offered and the 
future use to be made of the training received. Each 
applicant will be notified soon after May ist of the 
Committee’s decision with reference to her acceptance 
as a member of the group. 

Miss Emma A. Winslow, Charity Organization 
Society, 105 East 22d Street, New York City, will be 
glad to give any desired information as to tuition or 
other details of the course. 


HE Unirep Cuarities of St. Paul recently 
wrote to eight hundred employers in the city in 
an effort to enlist their co-operation and support 

in meeting the present unemployment situation. The 
employers were asked to help find work for the unem- 
ployed whose needs are known to the United Charities 
and to the American Legion. This experiment is not 
for the purpose of adding the function of an employ- 
ment bureau to the other tasks of the society but as a 
part of the treatment needed to combat discouragement 
in families due to continued unemployment. There 
will be a careful differentiation between those out of 
work temporarily and those who will need the personal 
attention and interest of both the employer and the 
social worker. 

HE ALUMNI of the Family Social Work Insti- 
tute (formerly the Charity Organization Insti- 
tute) have voted to give their annual dues, which 

amount now to about four hundred dollars yearly, to 
the Alice Higgins Lothrop Memorial Fund. 





BOOK REVIEW 


HE Lire or Francis Piace: Graham Wallas. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1919. 415 pp. 

Those interested in small group psychology will 
find a deal of interest in the life of Francis Place, who has 
been so recently re-discovered that probably there are 
few, excepting the historians of England for the period 
from 1800 to 1840, who may be expected to have ac- 
curately placed him and evaluated his influence. ‘ From 
a journeyman maker of leather breeches, he finally 
became proprietor of a Charing Cross tailoring es- 
tablishment with an exceedingly respectable income. 
But this was nothing at all beside the far more signi- 
ficant fact that he—a tailor, mind you—was for many 
busy years consulted by members of Parliament in 
connection with every single one of the important 
movements for individual freedom, industrial freedom, 
individual development, Parliamentary reform, which, 
in a very intense way, liberalism fought out with stand- 
pat conservatism after the Napoleonic era. The keen- 
ness of Place’s analytical mind was nowhere better in- 
dicated than in the fact that at the height of his in- 
fluence he never forgot that his being a tailor made a 
difference in that day in English life (and probably 
would have made a difference up to at least 1914 if 
not now). Bound to be consulted he was, because 
of what he gave, but he foresaw just what would happen 
if he accepted the invitations which came to him from 
distinguished people to visit their homes. There, 
artificial codes of social inequality would have made 
him appear at a disadvantage. But as the aloof oracle 
he held the whip hand. His office was open to all but 
it was to his office that one must go generally to see him. 
Of course he did visit the Mills, Senior and Junior, and 
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a few others but never where the ranks of English 
social hierarchy would have been represented in a way 
to have compelled him to the apparent position of a 
parasite accepting hospitality he could not return. 

It need scarcely be said that his r6le of oracle was 
only one of his rdles. He had a genius for organization 
both in the broad and in detail, the organization which 
deals in human values, not in schemes, and was a glut- 
ton for work. Furthermore, “old firebrand,” as he 
was affectionately called by some of his many comrades 
in his many campaigns, had a marvelous political sense, 
considering especially the theoretical basis of political 
action which had been a legacy of the French Revo- 
lution and tinged all European politics for the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Other men concen- 
trated thought on what was the ultimate end and took 
no responsibility for the immediate steps. To him the 
methods of accomplishing your ends was a matter of 
the first concern, a self-apparent axiom to any practical 
man in his thinking. It can be imagined with just what 
disgust he saw men assume extreme positions when 
they should be inactive, and temporize when they 
should be taking positive positions. The Whigs were 
in their decline, the new Liberal party had not yet even 
been visioned. Still the Whigs had their spasms of 
liberalism when they could for a time be entrusted with 
advanced legislation. The contrast between the child- 
like and naive political psychology of his colleagues 
and his own keen analyses is unconsciously revealed 
in the extracts from his letters and memoranda. Thus 
at one stage he realized that the early coming into 
power of the Whigs, torn and rent and weak, would not 
mean further progress but a discrediting of any possible 
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progress; he had the greatest difficulty in convincing 
some of his pupil members of Parliament (particularly 
the Westminster members) that the thing to do was 
not to attack by frontal assault the Tories, themselves 
somewhat demoralized, but to bide a wee, taking what 
one could seize from the latter and preparing for the 
better day when a strong, united Whig party could 
come into power. 
' Continually one runs into these keen and profound 
analyses of political psychology which are of far more 
than transient importance, which are intensely signi- 
ficant and suggestive to those concerned with the 
development of individual social organizations or the 
progress of legislation. It is Parliamentary group 
psychology with a vengeance. 

Every now and then come group analyses even closer 
Place had known the 

Blacklisted after a 


strike, his home became a “sweat shop” and his know- 


to the practice of case work. 
bitterness of extreme poverty. 


ledge of the life of the workingman of that day is a real 
knowledge. The biography now and then has extracts 
which show this. Thus in attacking the cheap accusa- 
tions of idleness and vice, which newspapers and mem- 
bers of Parliament were never tired of bringing against 
the whole working class, he wrote: 

A labouring man should have no fits of idleness; 
so says pride, wilfulness and ignorance. He who of 
all men, the negro slaves excepted, has the fewest 
inducements to constant unremitted toil, should 
be free from idle feelings This is impossible. Every 
man has his fits of idleness. No man in any class 
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has always the same desire for exertion or investi- 
gation; no, nor even for the pursuit of pleasure, 
when even pleasure alone is the object of his useless 
life. Noman at all times follows even the most qualify- 
ing pursuit or inquiry with the same zeal; relaxation 
becomes absolutely necessary, and this is sought in 
change in his pursuits and in change of place, by every- 
one whose means enable him to indulge in what is, in 
relation to the workingman, called idleness—the word 
being used in respect to him in its worst and most 
opprobrious sense. ‘The workingman must have no 
relaxation; he who drudges constantly against his will, 
must have no such propensities as are allowed and 
cherished in his superiors; the unintellectual man must 
exert greater powers of mind than the intellectual man; 
must show by his conduct that his is the superior un- 
derstanding or he is condemned as unworthy; and this 
is called judging him fairly. The most painstaking, 
saving, industrious man is not free from the desire of 
leisure; there are times when he is unable to bring him- 
self to the conclusion that he must continue working. 
| know not how to describe the sickening aversion which 
at times steals over the workingman and utterly disa- 
bles him, for a longer or shorter period, from following 
his usual occupation, and compels him to indulge in 
idleness. I have felt it, resisted it to the utmost of my 
power, but have been so completely subdued by it that 
spite of very pressing circumstances I have been obliged 
to submit to it and run away from work. 


We wonder if even our present day case worker, 
when dealing with some domestic vagaries, has always 
so completely sensed this profound analysis of a work- 
ingman’s reaction to the endless round of a limited life. 


Francis H. McLean, Field Director 


American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 
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